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FOOD OF MAN. 
—_—- 


(Written expressly for the Kaleidoscope. ) 
—>- 


ON THE 


Sed multi mortales dedite ventri atque somno, indocti 
incultique vitam, sicuti peregrinantes, transegere ; quibts pro- 
fecto, contra na'uram, corpus voluptati, anima oneri fuit, 
corum ego vitam mortemque juxta estumo, quoniam de utraque 
— Sallust. 

—— 

Excess in food and drink is the principal cause of 
those manifold diseases which flesh is heir to*. In this 
respect ‘* the toe of the of the peasant galls the kibe of the 
courtier.” The shepherd of the hills. and the plough- 
man of the plains, after a day of labour and fatigue, 
partake of their humble fair with a keen appetite, 
enjoy a night of undisturbed repose, and awake in the 
morning with buoyant spirits and renovated strength. 
But the wealthy -citizen and refined courtier are 
strangers to these pleasures. After wallowing in all 
the luxuries of Epicurus, they consign themselves to 
rest; but sleep seldom visits their sad eyes, and they 
rise in the morning weak, melancholy, and irritable. 
It is the digestive organs which chiefly suffer by these 
habits, and thus diseases are generally contracted, 
which terminate sooner or later in death. This how- 
ever, is not the only evil consequence; the brain be- 
comes secondarily affected, and many derangements 
of the mind supposed to proceed from moral causes, 
are solely to be attributed to material ones. Thus the 
epicure and the hard drinker will find the springs of 
their mental energies often lost, and many imaginary 
difficulties arise to embarrass their pursuits and defeat 
their objects. 

$6 eee Enterprises of vast pith and moment, 


In this respect their currents tura away, 
And lose the name of action.” 


It has been well remarked by the Florentine moralist, 
that ‘luxury renders us unfit for the studies of litera- 
ture, shakes the strength of the limbs, makes a woman 
ofa man, causes the learned to be ignorant, and the 
wise to be foolish; therefore,” he continues, ‘* you 
always find that those who are given to luxury have no 
mind, no vigour, no prudence; and that they are fool- 
ish, abject, and contemptible.” This moral reflection 
of Poggio is confirmed by daily experience, and by the 
researches of the physiologist, who has discovered this 
important law in the animal economy, that where one 
organ, or set of organs is over-exerted, the other falls 
into a state of quiescence or deficient action. Thus in 
the luxurious: the stomach and neighbouring organs 

*Some French writer has quaintly observed, that ** most men 
dig their graves with their teeth,"—-Note dy the Editor. 








being most excited into action, become the great foci 
‘of the vital energy of the system; and, instead of the 
pineal gland of Descartes, are the seat of the soul, and 
deprive the brain, nerves, and muscles of their due 
proportion of vitality. This did not escape our poet 
of nature, 

_ ** Fat paunches have Jean pates, and dainty bits 

Make rich the sides, but hanker out the wits.” 

I shall now proceed to make a few observations 
on the quantity and quality of the food of man. For 
the proper nourishment of the human body, it seems 
requsite that we partake of the food which agrees 
best with our juices,—that of a bland, diluted, muci- 
laginous, or gelatinous nature. A soft and gelatinous 
matter is contained in plants as well as flesh; but that 
which is procured from the former is rather acidulous, 
contains more carbon, and is consequently less liable to 
decomposition or putrefaction than animal matter of si- 
milar qualities, in which a greater proportion of azote ree 
sides. This highly nutritious aliment is procured in great 
abundance from the farina of seeds: of our common 
corn, wheat affords itin the greatest quantity, barley 
next and then oats. It resides to a greater or less de- 
gree in others; such as rice, millet, peas, beans, ches- 
nuts, and hazel-nuts. Likewise in some fruits ; such as 
cucumbers, melons, figs, olives, prunes, apples, pears, 
grapes, and black mulberries; and in roots, some bul- 
bous plants, a few flowers, various fungi, and in those 
trees which produce gum arabic and sugar. But vege- 
table has been found less nutritious to man than ani- 
mal matter, as the juices of plants are not so analagous 
to his juices; thus those who are fed solely on vege- 
tables, particularly if they are of sedentary habits, and 
have been previously accustomed to animal food, be- 
come debilitated, lean, and pale, and are frequently 
afflicted with acidity in the stomach. Of fruits, ripe 
apples seem to be the most agreeable to nature, and 
the most simple and useful kind of aliment, for the 
following reasons—they contain a sufficient quantity of 
nutritious matter, as asolid gelatine can be extracted 
from them by the simple process; they belong to 
that species of food which is grateful to our palate; 
they allay both hunger and thirst, and in the sandy and 
arid deserts of Arabia, administer both food and drink 
to the pilgrim who travels to the shrine of his prophet ; 
in the sick room they are not less valuable, and convey 
both refreshment and nourishment to the feverish 
patient. In the primitive ages they were the chief 
article of food to man, and the poets in their glowing 
descriptions of Arcadian happiness, generally assign 
them the highest rank amongst the viands of the pas- 
toral banquet. Thus, the shephard Tityrus, in his 
benevolent invitation to the banished Melibeus to 
spend the night with him, promises him the following 


humble repast :— 
at + “Sunt nobis mitia poma, 
Castane molles, et pressi copia lactis,” 








We now come to the consideration of aliments from 
the animal kingdom. It is allowed by all that the 
milk of the mother, or of a healthy nurse, is the most 
wholsome and nutritious food for the infant; and 
next to this, the new, warm milk of the cow, ass, or 
goat. The eggs of our tame fowls afford a simple, 
pure, and nourishing food to man. Flesh in a raw 
state, although more nutritious than when roasted or 
boiled, is rarely eaten, unless it is salted or smoked.— 
We generally use the flesh of the herbivorous, but very 
seldom that of carnivorous, animals. The accounts of 
Anthropophagi, or such as eat human flesh, have been 
supposed to originate more from a taste for the mar- 
velous, so common to travelers, than from a regard 
to truth ; but, if any such exist, they are confined to 
a few of the islands of the South Pacific Ocean. Am- 
phibious animals, such as eels, vipers, and turtles, like- 
wise administer to our repasts. From the fowls of the 
air, and of the lake, we obtain some of the most 
agreeable, wholesome, and elegant of our dishes. The 
ingenuity of man, stimulated by the cravings of healthy 
and pampered appetite, has devised various means of 
rendering the fish of the sea and of the lake more 
delicious to his taste, and more easily preserved ; for, 
by the process of of toasting, smoaking, and salting, we 
can enjoy this prevalent article of food, when the tem- 
pests of the one, and the freezing of the other, pre- 
serve their finny treasures safe from the hardy fisher- 
man. We even extend our appetite to insects and 
worms; from the former we select the crab, and from 
the latter the oyster, one of the most admired, and by 
some supposed to be the most salubrious, of the various 
articles of food. 

Upon the whole, we may reckon the flesh of herbivo. 
rous animals the most nutritious article of food to men, 
from the great quantity of gelatine and fat which it 
contains, and from its property of restoring the wasted 
strength of our bedies, and, as some suppose, of render- 
ing the manners more fierce, to a greater extent than 
any other species of diet. The hunter is generally 
bolder and fiercer than the peasant of the fields; but 
whether this is to be ascribed to physical or moral causes 
is uncertain. To me it appears, that the superior fero- 
city of the veteran soldier and of the experienced hunter 
is deducible from the same cause, a long acquaintance 
with dangers and hardships. Courage, the most charac- 
teristic quality of the English nation, has been imputed 
by some theorists to their living chiefly on animal food ; 
but for a refutation of such an opinion, we have only to 
adduce the Swedes, who are by no means over fond of 
that diet, but who have gained a name in arms which is 
exceeded by that of no other country. 

Although the mineral kingdom has unlocked its 
treasures to us for various purposes, we have been 
only enabled to select, with the exception of water, 
one article from its vast stores, for the gratification of 
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our palate; I mean common salt, which is as salubrious 
when used with moderation, as pernicious if abused. 
Of this the sea-worn mariner is a frequent and melan- 
choly example; after a voyage spent in tempest, sick- 
ness, and toil , he often perishes in sight of the long- 
wished-for shores of his native land. 

“ Adspicit, et moriens dulces reminiscitur Argos.”’—Virgil. 

The food of man should be regulated, in its quality 
and quantity, by the seasons, or by the temperature of 
the climate in which he lives. In summer, and in the 
torrid climes, our diet should be principally vegetable, 
without stimuli, as it is milder, and generally believed 
to preserve our juices from putrefaction. But our 
oriental epicures treat this rule with contempt; and 
look with disgust upon those dishes, which are not 
zendered stimulating by the highest seasoning. They 
contend, with some ingenuity, that benevolent nature 
has reared in these regions the pepper and the spice trees, 
for no other reason than to administer to the languid 
appetite of man. In winter, and in cold climates, an 
opposite regimen should be adopted. 

In youth, the appetite is generally more vigorous, 
and this for the wisest purpose ; because, then, the body 
not only demands food for its preservation, but its 
increase. In order to keep up this cause, habits of 


restlessness, and active amusement are implanted in | 54 


the minds of the young; for in health, our appetite 
increases in proportion to the quantity of exercise we 
take. The shape of the stomach, its great capacity, 
and the habits of infants and animals, which do not 
cease to eat until that organ is filled, point out to us 
this important rule in diet, rather to continue the re- 
past until the appetite is sated, than to repeat it at in- 
tervals. These unsophisticated children of nature 
anculcate on us another rule,—to give ourselves up to 
quiet and repose, after enjoying the pleasures of a 
simple or luxurious table. 

Reason and experience both teach us that our bodies 
are much more effectually nourished by moderate than 
superfluous diet ; for, as I have remarked above, the 
former, by demanding greater powers, and more gas- 
tric juice than the stomach can afford, clogs its action, 
and deadens its vitality. Thus, from the sympathy 
which that organ exerts with the other parts of our 
frame, the whole system becomes deranged, and the 
most fatal consequences result to both body and mind. 
This, then, is the fate of the rich and luxurious; but 
the poor peasant, who has only the cravings of nature 
to supply, partakes of his humble fare with as much 
enjoyment as the epicure his forced dishes, and lives to 
a good old age in content and happiness. The one may 
be said to live weil, but to live happily, never. Thus 
we see that the favourite maxim of Epicurus, the 
«© summa voluptas nihil dolere,” may be turned against 
himself, and that indulgent nature has balanced the 
joys of society in a manner which should be satisfactory 


to all. 
Y. Z. 








Scientific Mecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
a Medical Cases; Astrenomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
salagieat Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. ; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 











The Chevelier Theodore Carezzini, a Piedmontese 
has invented two kinds of round tables, which he calls 
entric, and heliocentric tables, and by their aid, a 


very short time throughly observe the course of the 
stars, and explain the celestial phenomena. Ladies, and 

ouths, whom the inventor has instructed in his method 

ave without much previous knowledge of astronomy, 
satisfactorily solved various problems respecting the sun, 
the moon, the planets, fixed stars, eclipses, &c. By 
means of these instruments, you may, in the open air, 
obtain a meridian line in a few minutes; and, in ajour- 
ney by land,never miss the direction to thenorth. You 
may alsolearn thehour during the night, withouta watch. 
It is remarkable, that in the country the geocentric table 
may appear in the shape of an astronomical en, of 
whatever size you please. It is to be hoped that the 
inventor of this new method, of which we have given 
this imperfect notice will be able to overcome the 
difficulties which usually oppose useful innovations of 
this kind.—From a German Journal. 





ENGRAVING ON PORCELAIN. 


A discovery interesting to the arts has been made in 
Caen. It isa new process for multiplying to infinity 
designs traced upon a slab of porclain. By this ac- 
count it is, as strike every body, a method similar 
to lythography, but it possesses over it essential advan- 
tages. By means of tablets of — one may ex- 
press, in all their clearness, the finest and most delicate 
touches of the crayon, or the pencil; and the long use 
of the slab will not efface them, nor make them coarse 
as happens too often in the process of the graver and in 
lythography. The first specimens which we have at 
present before us, already confirm the certainty of those 
vantages. We will not undertake to describe this 
new process. We will only state, that the lines, traced 
with a particular metallic composition, upon the po- 
lished surface of the porcelain, are encrusted by a second 
burning, without, however, forming any hollow or re- 
lief, and without — enlarged or distorted in the 
smallest degree. Only the traced parts acquire a sortof 
asperity insensible to the touch, but which is made evi- 
dent by this, that they retain the ink perfectly, while 
this substance runs upon the surface of the table. Thus 
it is manifest that the design is irrevocably fixed. On 
the contrary, in lythography, a thousand accidents, and 
the action of the press alone may enlarge, and render 
clumsy the lines drawn upon a stone, which, being 
porous, must always continue to be, more or less, a re- 
cipient of an ink of the same nature as that with which 
it is at first supplied. —(F'rench Paper. ) 





Instrument for making perspective drawings.—M. J. 
Auracher d’ Aurach, major-general in the Austrian ser- 
vice, has invented a very ingenious instrument, which 
he calls a quereographe, by means of which a person is 
able to draw in perspective with the greatest accuracy, 
and apply the various tints according to the rules of 
chiar-oscuro. In the first part of a work which he has 
published on the subject, he gives a description of the 
instrument, which is of very simple construction ; in the 
second he shows its use, and how it is to be applied to 
every kind of perspective. 





SINGULAR CURIOSITY. 


Mr. Stoughton, the Spanish Consul at Boston, 
in North America, has in his possession a flint 


pebble, obtained amongst ballast stone, thrown from a 
vessel at an eastern port. When broken, it presented 
two half heads bg 3 all the outlines of feature and 
hair were perfectly distinct, and the heads were of a 
darker colour than the rest of the stone. What is most 
surprising, is that the one face was male and the other 
female ; and even the putting up of the hair was appro- 
ae to the sexes: they were situated in the stone face 
to a 





Natural Curiosity.—A tenant of the Rev. J. Cottle, 
of Warwick, has just presented to him a part of the 
solid butt of an ash tree, containing within it the skull 
of some animal (unknown.) It was in the part of the 
tree, nine feet above the ground, and was perfectly en- 
closed in solid timber. 





Domestic Ecenomy.—To render water peculiarly 
wholesome and palatable, it should, after being boiled 
and filtrated, be put into a common barrel churn, where 
it _ be agitated to any nse that may be wished, 
aud then bottled with a couple of dried raisins in each 





person without any knowledge of mathematics can in a 


bottle. This will give it a sufficient quantity of fixed 


sine Arts. 





ON COLLECTING PRINTS. 


—=_——_ 


[Written for the Kaleidoscope.} 


LETTER {Ir 


TO THE EDITOR. 


‘© Wherever God, with bounty unconfined, 
Gave man, hisimage, a creative mind, 
Its lovely children, arts mimetic, sprung, 
And spoke, through different lands, in every tongue.” 
Hayley. 
— 
GERMAN SCHOOL. 

Before I enter upon the proposed ar- 
rangement of this interesting school, it is 
necessary to remark, that much difference 
of opinion exists among amateurs of the 
greatest knowledge and research, as to the 
master who is to take the lead in such ar- 
rangement. Although M. Huber, in his 
observations on the progress of engraving 
in Germany, admits the probable existence 
of Francis Stoss and Francis Van Bocholt ; 
yet, in his “ Manuel,” it will be found, 
that Martin Schoen is named as the first 
German engraver, Mr. Roscoe, whose col- 
lection was very rich in the works of the 
early German masters, places three artists 
prior to Martin Schoen, viz. the two before 
mentioned, and John Anker de Zwott. Of 
the works of these artists, Mr. Roscoe had 
fine specimens (see his Catalogue, pages 
43 and 44 ) and as his opinion is confirmed 
by Bartsch, by Strutt, by Otteley, and other 
writers, I therefore in my numerical se- 
ties, place Francis Stoss, or Stoltzers, No. 15 
Francis Van Bocholt, No. 2; Anker de Zwoll, 
or Zwott, No.3; Martin Schoen, or Schoen- 
gawer, No. 4; Isreal Van Mecheln, No. 5; 
and so on to the later period. 

I observe, also, that in Mr. R'oscoe’s ar- 
rangement of the German School, he has 
included the works of Lucas Van Leyden ; 
whereas Huber has placed that able artist 
at the head of the Dutch School( Ecole de 
Pays bas). The same may be noticed of 
Gerard Edelinek and many others. I prefer 
the latter arrangement of these schools, 
more particularly because T think that the 
works of Lucas Van Leyden should precede 
those of his scholars and imitators, which 
follow in the Dutch school, and have no 
connection whatever with that of Germany. 





air; and, if then used, it becomes truly delicious. 


I would carefully separate, in this school as 
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I have before-advised with respect to that 
of Italy, the engravings, the wood cuts, the 
etchings, and other branches of the art, 
which this school has: produced; and, with 
the addition of the three early masters above 


named, I would: advise the collector to. ar-| 


range his specimens in the chronological 
order of the ‘*Manuel’;” such arrangement 
appearing to me to be the most complete 
and distinct from the-Dutch. and Flemish 
schools. His taste will determine how far 
he will continue the. series, und. where he 
will divide. If he make a division, perhaps 
the laborious and admirable works of Wen- 
celaus Holtar will be the proper termination 
of the earlier German school. 

About tiie time ef Hollar, the art 
of engraving in mezzotinto was discover- 
ed, the specimens of which form an in- 
teresting series, distinct from every other; 
commencing with the curious productions 
of Louis Van Siegen, or Scichem; the royal 
and ingenious labours of Prince Rupert, and 
many others: and although the discoverers 
of this mode of engraving rank in the Ger- 
man school, it is called upow the Continent, 
La manére Anglaise. Its, progress will be 
noticed in the «‘ English school.” 

The ercnincs of the German school 
commence of course with those of Albert 
Durer, to wham is given the merit of this 
important discovery ; for, although. the Ita- 
lians attribute it. to Parmigiano in 1540, it 
appears that there are specimens of etching 
by Albert Durer as early as 1515, 1516, and 
1511; amongst those of a latter date are 
classed the spirited works of Ostade, Schoen- 
veld, Roos, Dietrichy, and other able paint- 
ers. 

The woop curs of Wolzemuth, Albert 
Durer, Cranach, Hans Baldung, Hans 
Schanflen, &c. §c. enrich the port-folio of 
productions of that class by the artists of 
Germany ; to say nothing of the celebrated 
S. Christopher, of 1423, the earliest: print 
bearing a date, and other very curious works, 
which, when fertuuately met with, are un- 
questionably of that.country.. The number 
of engravers mentioned in the “‘ Manuel,” 
as forming the German school; is about 280, 
including those in every walk of the art, 
and bringing their history. to the year 1776 
For an able arrangement; of the early spe- 
mens of German engravings see Mr. Ros- 
coe’s Sale Catalogue, page 43; of the 
Woods Prints, page 149. 

It was my-intention:to. give. my: observa-. 


kindness ‘by occupying too much: of the 
columns of your interesting: miscellany, I 
will make them the subject of another. 
1 am, Sir, with best wishes, 
Yours, 


AN AMATEUR. 








siscellanies. 


SIGNOR NALDI. 





Extract of a-letter from a lady atParis, dated Dec. 

17:—** We Lamar Po omeps ashock: little expec-. 
ted. The precedin we ; 
‘a good deal of cheerfal esis and he walked with us.on 
his way to dine at Garcia’s where Mrs. Naldi and Caro- 
line were to follow him: the next morning we- called 
again, when the servant’ came- to: the door emyingt 
imagine the horror we. felt on hearing poor dear di 
had been killed within the hour we had parted. There 
‘is a new machine ‘ented here for making soup within 
twerlty minutes, and which is often used in the parlour. 
The two families, Gracia’s.and the Naldi’s, were all 
assembled round the Gre in the dining-room, watching 
the instrument, hi in the idea that they lad no 
party, and should enjoy a quiet evening,. Caroline had 
a watch in her hand, hati Naldi perceiving the machine 
a little on one side, took. the tongs to keep it firm, say- 
ing, ‘ Caroline, how long must I stay so?” ‘ Just three 
minutes, papa, and it, will be done ;” in an instant the 
room was.in total darkness. Mrs. Naldi screamed 
violently ; her daughter took her by force into the next 
room, and’on return found her father.a corpse ; two 
leaden plugs had been forced’ out and entered his brain. 





*¢ As you do not belong to my parish,” said a gentle- 
man toa begging sailor with a wooden leg, ** Fcannot 
relieve you.” ‘* Sir,’ replied the sailor, with an air of 
heroisin, ** I lost my leg in fighting: for all parishes,”—~ 
Goldsmith. ‘ 





PRESENCE OF MIND IN A COURTIER, 


fet 

The Prince de Conde once thought himself offended by 
the Abbé de Voisenon:. Voisenon. heard this.from ‘* a 
yood-natured friend,’ and went to.court to exculpate 
nimself. As soon as the. Prince saw him, he turned 
away from him. ‘* Thank God!’ said, Voisenon, ‘* I 
have been misinformed, Sir; your Highness does not 
treat me asif I-were an enemy.” ‘* How do you see 
that Mr. Abbé?” said his Highness. coldly, over his 
shoulder. ‘* Because, Sir,” answered.the Abbé, ‘* your 
Highness never turns your back upon an enemy.”— 
‘My dear Abbé,” exclaimed the, Prince and, Field 
Marshall, turning round and faking him by the hand, 
**it is quite impossible for any man to be angry with 
you ;” and so ended his Highness’s animosity. 





POPE’S VILLA, TWICKENHAM, 

This celebrated spot, ‘* where the muse gnce chose 
to reside,” is the museum of all that is elegant and'rare ; 
for the present owners (Sir W. Waller and Baroness 
Howe) have enriched it with a profuse collection of the 
most curious manufactures of Seve, Dresden, Paris, 
&c. to the amount of many th As of y ds, all 
of which are so tastefully and elegantly disposed, as to 
form one of the most fascinating tows ensembles that ean 
be imagined. ‘The hospitable proprietors have a public 
night every. Thursday. througheut.the months of Decem- 
ber and January, which is crowded by all the neigh- 
bouring nobility and gentry, where, in. addition to the 
above feast for the eyes, most pleasant and rational offer - 
ings are made at the shrines of Apollo and Terpischores 








| Lately, a poor man: of the name of Parsons, who 
got his liveliisod: by gathering samphire, having; a6 
usual, driven a stake in the ground, and attached-a rope, 
to it, by which he suspended himself.dewn) the Cliff ef 





Dever, the stake broke, when: bein: ipitated 
hundred feet to the ground, he was Icilledon the wee 


tions on the Dutch and Flemish: school, in |! 
‘this letter; but, fearing to. trespass, on your) 


ANTIQUITIES. 


The workmen of Mr. Stephens, surveyor. of Bury St. 
|Edmunds, whilst; raising gravel, in the kill, near the 
'Priory, discovered at a small depth fi the sur- 
‘face of the earth, the skeletons of twenty-four human 
‘bodies, of rather gigantie size, but in every respect per- 
fects Numereus- aave been to view them, and: 
it is supposed they are a part off the bodies slain in the 
bloody battle fought on. that spot during the reign of 
Henry II. and when. the. differences. existed between 
[that Monarch and his son, when to aid the latter the 
Earl of Leicester was marching through Fornham 
from Framlingham, with an.immense army of Flemings 
(principally artificers and weayers),, but, were attacked 
by the King’s troops, who dispersed them in an instant, 
put 10,000 of them to the sword, ard took their 
‘commander prisoner. . This engagement took place in 
the year 1174, upwards of 600 years since, and the teeth 
in these skeletons were found’ extremely: winte and 
perfect. . 











Miracle.—A priest, in extreme poverty, resolved to 
get credit for a ‘miracle. He put the yolks of several 
eggs in a hollow cane, and stopped the end with butter ; 
then, walking into an ale-house, he begged to fry a sin- 
gle egg for his dinner. The smallness of his repast ex- 
cited curiosity, and’ they gave him a morsel of lard ; 
he stirred the lard with his cane, and, to the wonder of 
surrounding peasants, produced a handsome omelet. 
This miraele established his fame: He sold omelets, 
and grew rich by his ingenuity. 


se ol 
Fashions. fox Paarttary. 








Promenade Dress.—A high gown, composed. of pop- 
lin, of a colour between ruby and geranium: the bot- 
tom of the skirt is trimmed with a very broad fulness 
of gros de Naples, to correspond, in colour, with the 
dress: this is finished at each edge with a chain trim. 
ming composed. of plated gros de Naples. The body 
is tight to the shape ;, the long sleeve is rather straight 
it falls a good deal over the hand, and is finished at the 
bottom to correspond with the skirt, but the trimming 
is not more than a third of the width: The eparette 
consists of three full:pufis, formed by a: chain: trim. 
ming which goes. round them. Plaim high collar, 
finished at the edge by a chain. The pelisse cerres- 
ponds in colour with the. gown ; it is lined with white 
sarsnet: the bedy is made tight to the shape; the waist 
about the same length as last month,. and: the sleeve 
light. The trimming of the pelisse is a beautiful new 
material, which has just been invented; it is exceed. 
ingly light and rich, and is simply disposed in arolean, 
which goes all round. The pelisse wraps very much 
to one side. High collar, which forms at once a col- 
lar and a small pelerine. Head-dress: a bonnet made 
of the silk called'du cape; it corresponds, in culour, 
with the pelisse: the crown is made moderately high, 
it is finished with ornaments somewhat reseenblin, : 
leaves, which go half way across it; they are edged 
with pluche de soie: the brim is: very wide. acress. the 
forehead, and is alittle peinted in front; it slopes gradn- 
ally down at the sides, and neatly meets under the chins 
it is lined with white satin: a row of pluche de soieis 
attached to the edge of the: brim, and another is laid 
on at @ little distance from the first ;,a row. also. encir- 
cles the bottom of the crown, and a bunch of damask 
roses is placed in fronts. strings to, correspond tie it un- 
der the chin. Ermine muff; black leather halt-boots 
and Limerick gloves. 

Svening Dresse—A round dress, composed of white 
transparent gauze,\ over. a white satin slip. The bot- 
tom of the dress. is. finished »by four rouleaus of pink du 
cape; this is surmounted by a fulness of gauze, dis- 
posed in. puff, of a.novel. and pretty. form, each orna- 
mented with a, bow at, top; they are headed by. two 
rouleaus of pink du cape. The corsage is long in the 
waist, plain in front, but’a little full: behind: it is cut 
moderately low round: the! bust. The sleeve is. per- 
fectly novel in form; it is.composed of a mixture of 
gauze and pink du cape. A white: satin girdle, rather 
broader before than behind, and clasped in front with 
a pearl buckle, finishes the dress. The hair is dressed 
lightly on the forehead, and» moderately behind. 
Head-dress; a peark tiara, placed: rather 
forehead, and. a pearl ornament. set. very. far 
the.crown.of the head. Necklace-and ear-rings, pearl. 





White satin shoes; and white kid gloves. 
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Poetry. 


[oriGiNAL.] 
<a 
[See a note to Correspondents.} 
RE 
LIVERPOOL, 


AN HEROIC POEM, IN SIX CANTOS. 
—<—>_—_ 


By Shaughnasey O’Shaughnasey, Esq. Cust. Rot. for 
the County of Tipperary. 
CANTO 1. 





% Dimidium facti, qui cocpit, habet.”—Hor. Sat. 
—- 


‘¢ Where Mersey’s streams slow winding thro’ the plain,” 
So singsa bard whose title I forget : 

‘Tis little matter, for his moping strain 
Can boast nor fancy, elegance or wit, 

I should not like to give the author pain, 
But really of the muses he’s no pet ; 

And so in hopes to make the town my debtor, 

I sieze my pen to write one something better. 


But first I vow it is not my intention, _ 
To talk about her quick commercial rise ; 
To trade’s deep science make I no pretension, 
Nor toil I for the ** Plum’s” enchanting prize, 
Nor in the hopes of patronage or pension, 
Shall I bepraise her great men to the skies. 
But from my rey cae and ye oh let it far be, 
To say one word about the Karl of Derby. 


Some other bard must take upon himself, 

To try the path your humble cannot dare ; 
I write for humour, not for fame or pelf, 

And so at once display my bill of fare, 
Secure to please all, since I please myself. 

The subjects which I mean to treat of—are, 
The town, its buildings, promenades and fashion, 
Its women, beauty, taste, and ‘‘ la belle passion.” 


Methinks I hear some pretty critic cry, 
As her sweet eyes glance over this in haste, 
«Bless me! what dull unmeaning poetry, 
What want of order not to mention taste ; 
I vow, my dear, if I had but been by, 
Those shocking gothic lines should be eras’d 
‘Where giving preference to stone and rafter, 
He talks of buildings first, and women after.” 


Oh let me see one moment from my theme, 
To pay the tribute swelling in my soul, 
To say how dear Love’s witching pe I deem, 
And lovely woman’s timid bland control ; 
My waking thought, my ever sleeping dream, 
Round which this cold world’s stormsstill harmless roll. 
If on this point you think me hot as firebrand, 
Consider that my native place is Ireland. 


I think I’ve made a pretty long cipeeton, 
For which all due apology I make, 

And only say that from the above confession, 
You need not be surprised to find mistakes 

Jagged to each line in blundering succession. 
Bull is the name in Ireland that they take: 

And really I must say, except the Finglass* men, 

The frish make as few bulls as the Englishmen. 


The reason that the epithet of Bull 

So oft’s conferred on speeches of our nation, 
Is not because we boast a thicker skull, 

Or to be laughed at we’ve an inclination ; 
But merely ’cause our hearts are always full, 

From which the channel is our conversation, 
So that without regard to wind or weather, 
The good and bad come tumbling out together. 





This episode unasked before me came, 
So one word more, and gently on 1’ll jog : 
I would not change my ferring name 
As Erin’s son—my native land’s brown bog, 
Her daughter’s eye of blue and soul of flame, 
Her valleys green, and hills immersed in fog, 
Her hearts as warm as her own turf fires oh, 
To be as rich as Ewart, Myers, and Co. 


Close at the top of Castle’s well-pav’d street, 
mae our grand-dads christened the ‘‘ Town- 


. 
A more convenient place you'll seldom meet, 
Alike laid out for session-court or ball : 
I never did to such advan see it, 
As when Sir John invii great and small. 
Lord ! what a charming motley group was there, 
To eat and drink the good things of our Mayor. 


we this edifice is the ee sd looking 
well flagged spacious, handsome-looki juare, 
irt on three sides by a goodly range 7 
f offices as high as Penmanmaer. 
If the day’s fine, (which is here somewhat strange), 
The merchants congregate in open air ; 
If not—they have a news-room to retire to, 
With papers, prices-currents, maps, and fire too. 


Here merchant, broker, Jew and heathen meet, 
To treat on matters of profound intent ; 
Here pours from archway, alley, lane and street, 


A horde of bi on one mission bent, 
Thro’ mud and dirt they ply their active feet, 
Their soul’s whole compass filled with five per cent; 


Except when in a corner you may 
A tender zeal for venison or mince pie, 


Then rings the welkin with the stunning cry 
Of half a hundred tongues in unity : 
Rums, hides, molasses rend the vaulted sky, 
And cottons, Georgia, stained, and Tenessee; 
Tobacco, flour, with barley, wheat and rye, 
Tar, flax-seed, turpentine, consols, and coffee ; 
While Nelson’s self, with iron railing pent, 
Looks down affrighted from his monument. 


I mentioned Castle-street in former stanza, 
And now proceed to paint its great perfection ; 
Along its stones continually dance a 
Long line of carts and carters in succession. 
If hungry, too, you feel, (like Sancho Panza) — 
Here you'll find shops affording sweet refection. 
Tho’ not so cheap as was Camachio’s* porridge, 
You’ll buy as good at Messrs. Surr’s or Horridge. 


Here plates of ham attract the wand’ring eye, 
And ice and jellies cool the love-sick breast ; 
Sweet gravy soup, for thee we heave the sigh, 
And ginger cordials make us—oh how blest ! 
Here smokes thy rim, too, amiable veal pie, 
In all the pride and pomp of puff-paste drest ; 
While once a year we taste thy fleeting dream, 
Incomparable strawberries and cream. 


Leave off, my muse, to paint such ‘‘ perilous stuff,” 
And tune to other themes your sapient notes : 
Of hackney coaches here a quantum suff. 
And shops where civil tradesmen sell you coats, 
Books, watches, plate, lace, feathers, cloak or muff, 
Fashion enough to please e’en Romeo Coates. 
(If he were here, so fast he drives his curricle, 
I ween some score of Sams+ he’d in his hurry kill. 


They’ve got a custom here I don’t admire, 

Of walking in a straight, right line position ; 
To look to right or left they don’t aspire, 

But push along unheeded opposition ; 
So that from being jostled in the mire, 

A man must take good care to use his vision. 
The people here oft stare when they discover 
They’ve been most providentially run over. 


St. George’s charch next claims the muse’s care, 
In shape and architecture non descript 5 

Here on each Sabbath goes our noble Mayor, _ 
With all due “‘ pomp and circumstance” equipt. 

Around it stalls for meat and apples are, : 
Where greedy schoolboys get their pockets stript. 

I vow I’d near forgotten Mrs. Lillyman, 

At whose hotel J once was made a silly man. 





# Vide Don Quixote. 





* A small village near Dublin famous for the beautiful fancy 
it displays in its bulls. 


A Pet name forthe Liverpool gentlemen, analogous to that 
of ‘Cockney, in London. or 3 


aginst wees I got an invitation, 
rom two old friends, a su to partake 
And as it is the custom of crusting’ ; 

Each to his loved-one’s health a glass to take, 
I for some dozens then had inclination ; 

And s0, for fear of making a mistake, 
I drank to all, without a moment’s warning, 

And had a shocking head-ache the next morning. 
O famed Potsheen! thou physic of the mind ! 

Prime source of joy! shield from calamity! 
That tempt’st a man, howe’er his heart be kind, 

To knock his or agin down, to prove his amity! 
No head-aches to thy vot’ries are consigned 

To make them have recourse to Soda tea: 
You may proceed unto your nineteenth tumbler, 
And wake next morning cool as any cucumber! 
I = I had ss 5p he make mention 

many weighty things I now over ; 

The lamps, of a surety, deve steation 

(I hear they’ve Lae these articles at Dover.) 
Besides, before I drain from my invention 

More of its stores, I’m anxious to discover 
What, for conjecture, gives so wide a scope, 
Will Mr. Smith put this in the Kaleidoscope. 
If he does not, why then my labour’s lost, 

And, what is worse, my edifying rhymes 
Besides, of paper, pen, and ink, the cost ; 

My generous soul disdains to mention time. 
But if, with me, he thinks it worth a post 

(I hope to think well of one’s own’s no crime) 
Why then he proves himself more friend than foe, 
And next week he shall have my second canto. 


—s > ><a 


NEW VERSION OF “ AULD LANG SYNE.” 
— 
Oh! years have flown, since first we met, 
And sorrows have been mine ; 
And oft I’ve thought, with fond regret, 
On auld lang syne. 
On auld lang syne, my friend, &c. 


Thy proffer’d friendship cheered my heart, 
I frankly gave thee mine; 
When thou wert near I ceas’d to weep 
For auld lang syne. 
For auld lang syne, &c. 


I felt, while to thy bosom prest, 
That greater bliss was mine, 
Than e’er my youthful heart had known, 
In auld lang syne. 
In auld lang syne, &c. 


But Fortune points thy path of life 
Far, far away from mine ; 
This hour may be, when next we meet, 
An auld lang syne. 
An auld lang syne, &c. 


Then, fare thee well; if thou art blest, 
Thy friend will not repine ; 
But sometimes give a kindly thought 
To auld lang syne. 
To auld lang syne, &c. 


—_>>~s)><e_ 


THE GREYHOUND. 
—<—_— 


The different perfections of the greyhound, it seems, 
have been comprised in the following rude and barba- 
rous rhymes: 

The head like a Snake ; 

The neck like a Drake ; 

The back like a Beam ; 

The side like a Bream ; 

The tail like a Rat ; 

The foot like a Cat. 
Ludicrous as this poetical effort may be, the description 
is still correct; and these different qualities, when united, 





form the model of perfection in the race. 
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Christmas Boxes, 
—— 
[Continued from our last.] 
—_—— 

As many of our friends are in possession of the former 
series of the Kaleidoscope, we take the liberty to repeat, 
that they may find a great variety of amusement for the 
Christmas-holiday-folk, by turning to the first volume, 
pages 88, 91, 26, 100, and 104. 

As there may be readers of our present series, who 
do not possess the former series of the Kaleidoscope, but 
who have access to the volumes of the Mercury, we take 
this opportunity of giving the following references to 
the various volumes, which, we have no hesitation in 
saying, contain the best collection of these juvenile ba- 


gatelles ever brought together. 
Smee eee eee 
References to the Christmas Gambols,” in the Liverpool 
Mercury. 
—>_— 
Vol. _ I. pages 46, 70, 78, 206, 214, 247. 


IV. ——— 214, 222, 230, 

V. ——— 206, 214, 230. 

TI. ——— 206, 214, 222. 

VII. ——— 214, 222, 238. 
VIII. —— 206, 214, 222, 230, 238, 270. 


—>+<o— 


SOLUTION TO THE PUZZLE. 
— 
The letter V; for which substitute K in the following 
sentence :—‘* So long as ye both do live;” which will 
then read, ** So long as ye both do like.” 





ANSWERS TO THE CONUNDRUMS OF LAST 
WEEK. 
—_ 


1. Flattery. 
2. Oronooko. 
3. A clergyman. 
4. It is divided into five quarters. 
5. Because he trepans. 
6. Because they have both occasioned the fall of man. 
7. He is learning. 
8. The belles are wringing. 
9. It turns night into day. 
10. By B. heading it. 
11. He is always for-getting. 
12. It must be ground before it is fit to be used. 
13. Snuff of a candle. 
14. February; it being the shortest month. 
15. A tanner. 
16. The oncis governed by Deys, the other by Knights. 
17. An equal. 
18. Its tongue. 
19. When it is a-jar. 
20. A man that has not eyes, but who has one eye. 
21. What word does Y, E; S spell? 
22. ** One word,” the anagram of ‘* New door.” 
23. He has nothing else to depend upon. 
24. He is cur-led. 


SOLUTIONS TO THE ANAGRAMS. 


——. 


14 Negotiations. 

15 Dispensatory. 
16 oo 
17 Retrospections. 
18 Enthusiastically. 
19 Weight. 





1 Gallantries. 

2 Embarrassment. 
3 Ignorant. 

4 Amendment. 

5 Admirable. 

6 Perfestions. 





7 Predestinarians. 20 Animates. 
8 Singularities. 21 Treachery. 
9 Determination. 22 Neighbours. 
10 Representatives. 23 Chocolate. 
11 Assembly. 24 Respectable. 
12 National. 25 Magistrate. 


13 Satisfaction. 





SOLUTIONS TO THE ENIGMAS. 
—- 
I. Fishing-rod. 
II. Widow. 
III. Game at Whist. 
IV. War. 


—*30-s-0€-e— 
RECREATIONS. 


sie 


A person making choice of several numbers, another 
shall name him the number by which the sum of those 
numbers is divisible. 


Provide a small bag, divided into two parts: in one 
part put several tickets, on each of which is written a 
number divisible by three, as 6, 9, 15, 36, 63, 120, 213, 
309, &c. and on the other part put tickets marked with 
the number 3 only. From the first part draw a hand- 
ful of tickets, and after showing them put them in 
again; then open the bag, and desire any one to take 
out as many tickets as he thinks proper; shut the 
bag, and when you open it again offer the other part 


| to another person, telling him to take out one ticket 


only ; you then pronounce that ticket to contain the 
number by which the amount of the other number is 
divisible. For each of those numbers being divisible 
by “4 their sum also, must be divisible by the same 
number. 





To tell, by the Dial of a Watch, at what hour any person 
intends to rise. 


Let the person set the hand of the dial to any hour 
he pleases, and tell you what hour that is, and to the 
number of that hour you add, in your mind, 12.— 
Then tell him to count privately the number of that 
amount upon the dial, beginning with the next hour to 
that on which he proposes to rise, and counting back- 
wards, first reckoning the number of the hour at which 
bo has placed the hand. An example will make this 

ain. 

Suppose the hour at which he intends to rise be 8, 
and that he has placed the hand at 5. You add 12 to 
53 and tell him to count 17 on the dial, first reckoning 
5, the hour at which the index stands, and counting 
backwards from the hour at which he intends to rise, 
and the number 17 will necessarily end at 8, which 
shows that to be the hour he chose. 

That the hour at which the counting ends must be 
that on which he preposed to rise, will be evident on a 
little reflection; for if he had began at that hour and 
counted 12, he would necessarily have come to it again ; 
and calling the number 17, by adding 5 to it, only serves 
to disguise the matter, but can make no sort of dif- 
ference in the counting. 


A person privately fixing on any number, to tell him 
that number. 


After the person has fixed on a number, bid him 
double it and add 4 to that sum, then multiply the 
whole by 5; to the product let him add 12, and multi- 
ply the amount by 10. From the sum of the whole 
let him deduct 320, and tell you‘the remainder, from 
which, if you cut off the two last figures, the number 
that remains will be that he fixed on. 














EXAMPLE. 
Let the number chosen be 7 
Which doubled is ......... 14 
And four added to it make 18 
Which multiplied by OH ge danecssdessesncsasecasccses’ | OO 
To which 12 being added, it iS.......secseccessesccees eve 102 
That multiplied by 10, make 1020 
From which deducting 320, the remainder is ...... 700 


And by striking off the two cyphers, it becomes the 
original number 


to 


PUZZLE. 
—>>_- 
In what particular does the practice of the schoolboy 
differ diametrically from that of his master ? 








ENIGMAS. 


— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—I will thank you, or any of your ingenious 
correspondents, for a solution of the following riddle ; 
I copied it some years ago from an old book, out of 
which the solutions were torn. Although not original, 
I think there is sufficient merit in it to recommend its 
insertion. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Vv. 

What is that which is an enemy, a blessing, and a 
curse, saves life and takes it way, is hard and soft, hot 
and cold, sweet and ill-smelling, strong and weak, 
sometimes able to bear any weight at others not a pin, 
it is subject to reflection, has the power of dissolving 
matrimony, kisses the lips of ladies, assists them in 
dressing and improvestheir charms; it is subservient 
and overbearing, produces death and its antidotes, fa- 
mine and plenty, it is a fluid and a solid, a, mountain 
and a valley, has a numerous offspring yet is an enemy 
to children, is the subject of miracles, the theme of 
poets, an improvement to music, a defender of towns, 
it is seen in the finest paintings, and has produced the 
noblest architecture in the world. 

aoa 


VI. 

(An ancient composition. ) 
A sailor once did launch a ship of force, 
A cargo he did put therein of course ; 
But of this cargo he had none to sell, 
And every wind did serve his turn as well ; 
No pirates dreaded ; to no harbour bound ; 
And all he wish’d for was to run aground. 








VII. 
[ORIGINAL.] 


In the whisper of lovers it holds the first place, 
Though it flies from each love, and abandons each grace; 
In America’s war-whoop how loud is its cry! 

Yet from battle its practice is ever to fly : 

With wealth it can sit on the sofa of ease ; 

Yet with want it disdains not to lie on its knees : 

it leads on the warrior against the foe’s charge, 
Though the lance it abhors, and affects not the targe : 
It mounts on the wings of the furious wind, 

Though to storm and to hurricane never inclin’d: 

In the maze of the world you its presence descry, 

For it sits in the wrinkles of Tabitha’s eye : 

It lives in the whirlwind of fashion ; Is 

Its part in the waltz, yet abandons quadrilles : 

It affecteth the old modes of fashion, and wears 

Its design in a wig, ’stead of natural hairs: 

With the sword yclept dress worn at court, as the fon is, 
It cuts a gay dash comme les beaux macaronies : 

But sooth ’tis not seen in the great aristocracy, 

Nor eke ’mid its opposite, sturdy democracy : 

It seeks not the King, nor the Church, but the law 
Hath its strength in the end ; it delights in a flaw ; 
But yet in the courts it doth never preside, 

Full sooner ’twould sport on the watery tide: 

From Britain it lies, yet its seat is in Wales; 

It exists in the world, yet in nature it fails : 

Tn life it is not, for it has.not a breath ; 

Yet it is not extinct, for it is not in death. 


— 2»? o> 


REBUS. 
—=<=_>—— 
Fifty forms my first, 
But nothing is my second, 
Five just makes my third, 
My fourth’s a vowel reckoned. 


Now, to fill my whole, 


Put all my parts er 5 
I die if I get cold, 
Yet never mind gold weather. 
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The. Gleaner. 


‘© T am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff”? Wotton. 











THE COSSACKS. 
—<— 

The following amusing anecdotes of this people are 
derived from a work recently published, entitled ** Cha- 
racteristic Portraits of the various tribes of Cossacks at- 
tached to the allied armies in the campaign of 1815. 
'Paken from life at Paris, and:accompanied: by historical 
particulars,” &c. Speaking of the period when.they. 
were at Diesden, the writer thus:proceeds::— 


‘+ It appears that these rude people are by no means 
insensible to the charms of music, for which they mani- 
fest a strong predilection. A party, of them, attracted 
by the solemn. peal of the organ, entered a. church, and 
while it was playing, continued fixed in‘silent attention. 
Its tones ceased, and’ the officiating clergyman com- 
menced his sermon. This address, in an unknown lan- 

uage soon began to excite. symptons of impatience in 
the strangers ; one of whom stealing softly up the steps 
of the pulpit unobserved by the minister, startled him 
not a little by tapping him on the shoulder in the midst 
of his e, and inviting him, as well ashe could 
by signs, accommanied by.all sorts of grotesque gestures, 
to descend, and no longer interrupt the gratitication 
which the organist afforded+to himself and his compani- 
ons. Notwithstanding the solemnity of the place, the 
gravity of the minister and his congzegation were not 

roof against this attack, and it was sometime before 
the former cculd so far recover from its ludicrous effect 
as to resume his discourse. 

*s This fondness for music was displayed on another 
ogcasion : 

** A young lady, of a respectable family, was seated 
at her piano forte, playing and singing. She was heard 
by a Cossack who was passing under her window. As 
if. enchanted, he followed the melodious sounds, pursued 
his way up stairs, from room to room; and, aftey tra- 
versing several apartments, discovered the right one. He 
entered, and stood listening behind; the lonely musician, 
who, half dead with fear on perceiving the figure of her 
martial visitor in a mirror, would naturally have run 
away. He detained her; and in unintelligible language, 
put with friendly gestures, begged for a Da capo ; and, 
without ceremony, fetched his comrades out of the 
street. ‘The music soon relaxed 'the joints of the bearded 
warriors, and in a few moments they struck up a-charm. 
ing Cossack dance in the best room in the house. The 
trembling girl was obliged to summon up all her courage 
and strength, that her fingers might not refuse to per- 
form their office in this critical juncture. She returtied 
sincere thanks to heaven when the dance was over ; and 
was not a little surprised when one of the delighted per- 
formers, with. the most. cordial: gestures, laid a piece 
of gold on the pianoforte. It was to no purpose that 
the young lady refused it; the donors retired, leav- 

ing behind them. the piece of money, which the fair 
owner will doubtless preserve with care, as a memorial 
of the lovers of dancing and music from the deserts of 


Asia. 
** The naiveté of these — was expressed in a 
very different manner towards another young lady, like- 
wise of a genteel family, who, out of economy, and 
supposing her.guests to be so innured to hardship as to 
be proof against all/sorts of weather, had directed that 
no fire should be made in the quarter destined for them. 
Though the almanack had for some days announced the 
return of all-reviving-spring, the Cossacks experienced 
none of its enlivening eftects in their uncomfortable 
quarters. Dissatisfied with the place, they sallied out 
in quest of warmer lodgings. It was not long before 
they discovered--ones- ‘This* was*the apartment of the 
young lady of thehouse. Ah! herewarm; here good 3 
stan with mamsell. So saying, the reconnoitring part 
took astrong position against the cold in mamseli*s 
room; thither all their baggage was also-seon trans. 
ported. Mansell, unless she had chosen, to turn Cos- 
sack too, was obliged to relinquish her apartment to her 
gallant guests, and to procure in another the climate 
that she had quitted. 

“A servant maid, groaning; under the weight of a 
large basket of dampedylinen, met: a party.of Cossacks. 
They took the basket from ,her, convinced ‘her by their 
gestures that they intendedne: harm, and intimated by 


sign to the poor girl, toshow them which way she was 

going: They not only carried the basket to the mangle, 
ut helped to turn it for a whole hour ; and, when they 

had done, desired nothing butia kiss for their pains. 

‘* A Cossack surrounded by a legion of boys, whom 
he sometimes took by the hand, and: sometimes set a 
running by throwing his cap for them to bring back 
again, met a lad selling cakes. He immediately laid 
an embargo on the whole stock of the itinerant trader, 
which he divided among his merry com»anions, reserv- 
ing for himself about a doxen cakes, wnich he put into 
the pockets of his wide breeches. Whilst occupied in 
housing them, he spied an-elegant lady coming towards 
him, but who was about to turn off, to avoid the crowd 
of boys. ‘The Cossack ran up to her, pulled the cakes 
three.at.a time out of his magazine, and. offered them 
to the lady half dead with fright, Mamsell good!— 
Dobre, Mamsell! said he, with a friendly smile. 
When, however, neither kind words nor gestures could 
prevail on Mamsell to accept the cakes, he thrust them 
into her ridicule, and respectfully kissed’her fair hands, 
in spite of all her endeavours to disengage them. from 
his grasp. The lady made a precipitate retreat, and the 
Cossack ‘watched as long as she was in sight, with a 
look of concern. 

‘*'The booksellers’ shop, where representations of all 
the Russian nations were to be seen in the windows, 
were always beset with crowds-of Cossacks, who mani- 
coset, the greatest joy on discovering themselves among 
them. 

’ ** The Cossack Colonel, Prince,G—-n, was quartered 
witha Jady of rank. The footman of the latter, going 
out of the house one evening about nine o'clock, ob- 
served a Cossack before the door, holding two herses. 
To his utter astonishment, he scon discovered that it 
was no other than Prince G. his mistress’s guest.— 
* Good God!’ said he, * is your Highness holding hor- 
ses’ *Yes; a Cossack who did not know me, just as I 
was coming out of the house, asked me to hold them 
fora moment. I did not like to refuse him; but the 
fellow stays rather too long. I have been standin 

here almost an hour.’—Let me take the bridle: I wil 
hold the horses."—* No; I must keep the promise which 
I have given the Cossack. A Cossack never breaks his 
word” Whilst the servant was. expressing his surprise 
at this kind of observance of the word of a Prince, the 
Cossack came up, recognised the illustrious horse-holder, 
and threw himself at tne feet of his Colonel, who mildly 
said, as he went away, * Another time don’t stay so 


long. 
p< >> ~<a 
NEWSPAPERS. 
—>— 


Mr, Chalmers observes, that it may gratify our na- 
tional pride to be told, that to the wisdom of Elizabeth, 
and the prudence of Burleigh, we owe the introduction 
of newspapers, the first of which was called The English 
Mercurie, and was printed during the Spanish Armada, 
and is still preserved in the British Museum, being dated 
23d July, 1588. From 1588 to 1622, few of these pub- 
lications appeared ; but the victories of Gustavus Adol- 
phus having excited the curiosity.of our countrymen, a 


-weekly paper, called The Mews of the Present Week, 


was printed. After some time this was continued under 
another title, and ultimatcly it was suceceded by The 
German and Swedish Intelligencer. These papers were 
originally issued in the shape of small pamphlets, and 
continued so till in 1661 Sir Roger L’ Estrange published 
The Public Intelligencer, ia the present ape of news- 
papers. The London Gazette was published. in1665, 
under the title of The Oxford Gazetic, it having been 
printed at Oxford during a session of Parliament held 
there on account of the plagues then raging in London ; 
and from this period itis curious to trace the progression 
and increase of these interesting vehicles of information. 
From 1661 to 1668, no less thaa 70 papers were pub- 
lished, under different titles. After the revolution, The 
Orange Intelligencer appeared; and thence, to 1692, 
there were 26, different. others brought forward. From 
an advertisement in Te Athenian Gazette, of 1696, it 
appears that the coffce-honses in London were then sup- 
plied with nine newspapers every Weck, exclusively of 
votes of Parliament, but there is no mention of any one 
printed daily. I 1719, 18 papers were published, of 
which only Ze London Courant was a daily paper. In 
1724, the number was-three daily, six weekly, and three 
new evening papers, every.weck. In 1782, the number 
of copies issued in England, amounted to 15,005,760. 
The total number of separate papers published in Great 





Britain and Iveland:in: 1808, was Zis. 





ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 
i 
(From the Washington Intelligencer, Nov. 6.) 
—> 


A young man, 26 or 28° yéars of age, by the name of 
(Duuham, who resided in Bethel inthis county about nine 
‘and twenty. years'ago, and who then had a wife.and two 
children, being somewhat inyolved in debt, without con. 
sulting with any one, or even letting his wife know his 
intention, absconded. ‘No’ one knew what had’ become 
lof him ; years passed away, andhis friends remained in 
utter ignorance of his.fate. It was concluded he. must 
have committed. suicide in some hidden place, or have 
died among strangers who knew not whence he came. 
His estate was settled under the direction of the Judge 
of Probate of this district; his wife married: a second 
husband, who lived with her a number of years, and 
died; she afterwards married a third husband, who is 
still living. A few months since, Dunham made is 
appearance at Bethel. One of his children had died 
while young; the other.adaughter, was married toa 
man in Pitstifield ; his wife was living at Baintree, with 
her third husband. He told his name to his former 
acquaintances ; when and how he had left Bethel; but 
the ravages of time had made such alteration in this 
person, that his friends knew him not. He reminded 
them of the contraction of the nerves in one of his legs, 
which occasioned something ofa lameness; they re- 
membered the circumstance, and thereby-were enabled 
to indentify the man. They now. have-no- hesitation in 
believing and knowing that it-is the-same Dunham, 
whom they: supposed was long since dead... The account 
which he gives of his absence, and the reason of it, is 
much as follows:—-He found: he-was-owing more than 
he could readily pay, and concluded to absent himself 
for a few months, without even informing his wifc of his 
purpose, and see if he could not, by labour in some pro- 
fitable employment, accumulate sufficient cash to meet 
the demands against him. He left.home under the ex- 
cuse to his wife, that he was going on business toa 
neighbour’s, and bent his course, with all possible ex- 
pedition, to Lake Champlain. He there went into the 
employment of alumber-merchant, with flattering pros- 
pects. With the raft, after finishing lumber, he went 
to Quebec, where he was to receive his pay. While at 
Quebec, near the place where the raft was moored, he 
was suddenly seized by a press-gang, carried on board 
aman of war, which soon sailed, and deprived him of 
all means of escape, or of giving information. to his 
friends where he was. 

Ever since, until the summer past, he has been in the 
British navy, aboard some one or other of their men of 
war, and has never received more than thirty doilars pay 
for thirty years’ service. He has been in constant 
service—was in the same ship with Lord Nelson at the 
battle of the Nile, and also in the battle of Trafalgar, 
where Neilson lost his life. No opportunity had ever 
presented which he could improve to make his escape, 
until the last summer. The vesscl on board of which 
he last: was, was. ordered to Quebec, where, by the 
stance of a friend, he was enabled once more to put 
iis foot on terra firma. He was furnished with a small 
wallet of bread and cheese, and under cover of the night, 
heescaped from his long confinement, and has returned 
tothe scenes of his 2arly life, poor and pennyless.— 
Such is the story related to us by a friend, and we have 
no doubt of its truth. 


—p>- OJ -aI-O —— 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 
—~ 

During the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, and when 
he lay with his army at Perth, in Scotland, a rich old 
miser in that town, named Monday, hanged himself, 
on account of the-fall of grain, Oliver offered a pre- 
mium for the best epigram on old Hunks: several were 
sent to the Protector on that octasion ; but he was pleased 
with none of them. At length 4 poor cobbler sent him 
the following distich, which was approved, and he re- 
ceived the premium : 

Biessed, be the Sabbath day, 
And curs’d be warlike pelf : 
Tuesday must now bezin the week, 
For Monday’s hang’d himself. 

A person who, upon reading these lines, perceived 
the cobbler supposed that Monday was the first day of 
the week, wrote the following : 

What country.cam the cobbler fra 
That Monday ’gan the week wha wot? 
Nor Jew ror Chris'ian could he be; 
Forsooth he was an Hottentot. 


— 
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OYSTERS. 


The Athenians held oysters in great esteem. They 
were not common at Rome, and consequently fetched 
there a very high price; yet Macrobius assures us, that 
<ae Roman pontiffs never missed to have them or their 
tables. From the fourth century to the reign of Louis 
the Fouuteenth, they were nearly forgotten ; but they 
soon came again into vogue, and from that time have 
kept up their reputation. Gastronomers we know, can 
swallow three or four dozen before dinner, and then 
sitdown to eat heartily, and perhaps better than if they 
had abstained from them. They clear the stomach of 
accidental phlegm, increase the gastric juices, and by 
their natural coolness, condense the air which may be 
fixed in the organs of digestion. When good they are 
wholesome, but poisonous when bad.—Tabella Ciboria. 





REVERSE OF FORTUNE. 


—_— 


When Amer, who had conquered Persia and Tartary, 
was defeated by Ismail, and was taken prisoner, he sat 
on the ground, and a soldier prepared a coarse meal to 
appease his hunger. As this was boiling in one of the 

ts used for the food of the horses, a dog put his head 
into it ; but, from the mouth of the vessel being too 
small, he could not draw it out again. and ran awa 
with both the pot and the meat. The captive monarc 
burst into a fit of laughter; and one of his guards de- 
manding what cause upon earth could induce a person 
in his situation to ia he replied, ‘*It was but this 
morning the steward of my household complained that 
300 camels were not enough te carry my kitchen furni- 
ture: how easily is it now borne by that dog, who hath 
earried away both my cooking instruments and dinner.” 


a)><s- 


DANCES OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
—<—>— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 


Sir,—** Dancing was an almost daily amusement in 
the court of Elizabeth: the Queen was peculiarly fond 
of this exercise, as had been her father, Henry the 
Fighth; and the taste for it became so general during 
her reign, that a great partof the leisure of almost 
every class of society was spent (and especially on days 
of festivity) in dancing. 

«¢ To dance elegantly was one of the strongest recom- 
mendations to the favour of her Majesty : and her cour- 
tiers, therefore, strove to rival each othcr in this pleasing 
accomplishment, nor were their efforts, in many in- 
stances, unrewarded. Sir Christopher Hatton, we are 
told, owed his promotion, in a great measure, to his 
skill in dancing ;_and, in accordance with this anecdote, 
Grey opens his ‘*‘ Long Story,” with an admirable de- 
scription of his merit in this department, which, as 
containing a most just and excellent picture, both of 
the architecture and manners of ** the days of good 
Queen Bess,” aswell as of the dress and agility of the 
Knight, I, with pleasure, transcribe. Stoke Pogeis, 
the scenes of the narrative, was formerly in the possession 
of the Hattons.” 


weresornce 


‘‘ In Briton’s Isle, no matter where, 
An ancient pile of building stands ; 
The Huntingtons and Hattons there 
Employed the power of fairy hands, 


«To raise the ceiling’s fretted height 
Each pannel in achievements clothing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing. 


« Full oft within the spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls ; 
The seal and maces danced before him. 


“ His bushy beard, and shoe-strings green, 
His high-crowned hat, and satin doublet, 
Moved the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Tho’ Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it.” 


N. B.—If you think so far worth inserting in your 
next Kaleidoscope, I will finish it next week. 
W. H. B. 





HORZ OTIOS. 


—_ 
[Written for the Kaleidoscope.] 


No. III. 


‘¢ And whistled as he went, for want of thought.” 
Bloomfield. 
‘¢ Thoughts ! what are they ? 
hey are my constant friends ; 
Who, when harsh Fate his dull brow bends, 
Uncloud me with a single ray ; 
And, in the depth of midnight, force a day.” 
Flatman. 


When we reflect that the pursuit of every indivi- 
dual in the world is happiness, and look with an 
attentive eye at their actions; it is almost impossi- 
ble not to experience feelings bordering upon con- 
tempt ; because every intelligent individual has, so 
to speak, a fountain within himself, from which, 
without the assistance or observation of others, he 
can draw continual supplies of happiness; and 
yet from which the mass of maukinud turn away, to 
seek for pleasure from sources whence it cannot be 
so innocently purchased; nor, if at all to be ob- 
tained, so enthusiastically enjoyed. 

Observe with the least attention, the countenances 
of any number of individuals, promiscuously (»!-en ; 
of how many will the mere look, the vacant un- 
meaning countenance say, “ I never think.” Indeed 
the avowed aim of a great part of the world, is to 
drive thought away; although it is capable of pro- 
ducing the most innocent pleasure, at a very cheap 
rate. 

Here is a gentleman, determined to enjoy himself; 
and in search of enjoyment, rides away like one 
possessed, at full gallop, and at the risk of break- 
ing his own and horse’s neck, after a pack of hounds. 
What animation in that countenance, which is gene- 
rally as unmeaning as that of the beast he rides! 
What exertion and irritation! and for what ?—he is 
about to enjoy the pleasure of “being in at the 
death” of a fox or a harmeless hare. What “ excellent 
spirit!” what “glorious fun!” What an exalted 
amusement for a rational being to partake of! And 
can this indeed be the case? is there so much plea- 
sure to be experienced in witnessing the agonies of a 
dying beast? If so, might it not be purchased at 
a much easier rate, by his shooting one of the “ yelp- 
ing pack” that guide him? No; this is not tbe in- 
tention. He is perhaps a feeling sort of a man, and 
would really feel some pain to see a dog or a hare 
killed in cold blood: but the animation of the 
scene; the amusement which the “ sport” affords 
him, takes away the little humanity he possesses in 
his cooler moments; and thus his happiest, or, ra- 
ther, his only happy hours, are spent in the chase. 

Let us see what this brood of idlers is about. 
And pray who is that gentleman addressing them 
with so much earnestness? With what animation 
he speaks! and how frequently the words, “ My 
country ;” “ My concience;” and “ My God,” em- 
bellish his address: his eyes seem ready to start out 
of his head, with the vehemence of his passion. 
Surely he is addressing his hearers upon a subject 
of the greatest importance. Oh no! merely an 
election business. He wishes to obtain the civic 
chair, which, in his opinion, is the only step to his 
complete happiness. But his opponent must surely 
be a man who would, he is convinced, hurt or ruin 
his country; he talks with so much earnestness about 
“ preserving their rights aud liberties,” and so forth, 
that he, at least, must consider them in danger. 
Nothing of the sort. You must know little of the 
world, to argue thus. He differs not one degree 
from his opponent, either in politics or principle. 
Let us change the scene. Here is avery joyous 
party of three or four hundred; not a countenance 
which does not speak its owner satisfied. They are 
met to celebrate the election of the man, who suc- 
cessfully opposed our orator. But stop; there he 





is; “ Hear!” * hear!” resounds from all sides, whilst 
he assures the company that he joins in the triumph? 
and. has uot a doubt that the man they have chosen 
will do honour to their town, with as much gravity 
and energy as he yesterday made use of, when in- 
forming his auditors, that upon their choice of hiza 
depended their “rights and liberties.” This is a very 
general mode of seeking happiness; and who will af- 
firm that such characters are guided by their reason. 
Is it then the case, that the world is at such great 
pains to procure happiness, and yet entirely neglects 
the source from which it springs? Here is a “* man 
of fashion,” who has spent so much time in learning 
the art of concealing his feelings; but who cannot al- 
together disguise the emptiness of his brain, A sin- 
gle glance is often enough to convince you that he 
has no means of furnishing himself with pleasure, 
without being in some degree dependant upon others ; 
and by the foppery and precision of his dress, he tells 
you that he is foolish enough to suppose, that others 
pay as much attention to it, and to himself, as he 
does: he cannot retire into himself, and draw forth 
“ creatures at his bidding ;” leave him by himself, 
and he soon exposes the vacancy of his mind, by 
breaking out into a whistle, humming a tune, or ad- 
justing his cravat. This is a very common character. 
Even those who are not of so contemptible a cast, 
who spend their leisure hours in reading; how few, 
comparatively, who retain any of the ideas of the au- 
thors in their original purity! Many read and ad- 
mire a beautiful poem; but the pleasure they derive 
from it is similar tothat which we receive from hear- 
ing a fine musical performance; the melody of the 
sound, the harmony of the notes, and the modulation 
of the tone, produce a soothing, or contrary effect on 
the mind, but yet leave no new ideas behind them; 
do not enlarge the soul, or cultivate the understand- 
ing; it pleases the ear, but produces no lasting ef- 
fect on the mind; it occasions no thought; and is 
(though it is unfashionable to think so) consequently 
us roductive of lasting pleasure. The apophthegm, 
“that books are not intended to supersede the ne- 
cessity of thought, but to furnish matter for think- 
ing,” is now reversed ; few, comparitively speaking, 
remember what they read: of a poem they will re- 
collect the plot; but those bold or delicate touches, 
which constitute the life, energy, and beauty of po- 
etry are forgotten; and, iostead of presenting them- 
selves to the imagination, and exhilarating the mind 
on future occasions, serve only to provide a momen- 
tary enjoyment; which can but be prolonged by 
turning with the voracity of a tiger from bock to 
book, and thus gorging the mind, without adding to 
the stock of ideas, or procuring any lasting benefit, 
The man who has learnt to think, although he 
frequently passes with the world for a melancholy 
being, is susceptible of pleasures, of the intensity 
and delicacy of which the generality of mankind 
seem to have no conception. He can enjoy the 
company of meu, whose converse will improve, in- 
struct, or amuse him, though without a companion ; 
for him, “ the desert blossoms with the rose.” He 
finds innumerable pleasures at his control ; and has 
no occasion for those ingenious contrivances to 
“ pass away time,” upon which the happiness of so 
large a portion of the world depends. The ruined 
abbey, the work of an age long passed by, is admired 
by the architect, on account of the beauty of its 
style, or the grandeur of its proportions ; and even 
of the most thoughtless, there are but few who do 
not, upon beholding it, experience some mysterious 
feelings, with the nature of which they are unac- 
quainted, and for which they cannot account. The 
man who is accustomed to seek for pleasure, by 
holding communion with himself, lives “ amidst his 
own creations;” and he once more peoples it with 
the mortals whose bones now rest beneath its shade; 
without the aid of the wand of faries, or the ma- 
gician’s spell, he calls up the spirits that once inha- 
bited the sacred spot. The organ again echoes 
through the vaulted aisles; the “ pealing anthem’’ 
or solemn dirge seems again to resound through the 
lonely pile; the sandaled monk, and the veiled nun ; 
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the mitred abbot, and the venerable pilgrim, with all 
their “ pomp and circumstance,” pass in rapid suc- 
cession before him; and he is trausported back from 
the period in which he lives, to those days for ever 
passed, when these characters actually existed ; he 
enters into their views and feelings, and becomes, for 
a moment, what they appeared to have been. It is 
teue, such illusions speedily pass away; but they 
leave bebind them feelings of the most exalted aud 
yefined description; and although such characters 
are frequently laughed at by tke world, as melan- 
choly and evthusiastic, they, vo the other hand, look 
upon the bulk of mankind with pity, rather than 
contempt; and objects of pity indeed they appear 
to be to any one who is capable of enjoying those 
innocent pleasures, that are strewed on his path 
through life; and which he finds to be not the less 
delightful, because generally despised, or little 
known. . 


Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

















S1r,—You can scarcely imagine with what curio- 
isty my mind was filled when, in perusing the Notes 
to Correspondents in your last Kaleidoscope, of the 
26th inst. my eye was attracked by the conspicuous 
words—* Cruelty to inferior Animals.” 1 naturally 
expected to find it relating to rats, or mice, or toads, 
er such like animals, which to us seem, indeed, in- 
ferior, as being apparently, not only ‘useless, but 
plagues; judge then, Sir my surprise when I found 
it referred to that useful and domestic animal the 
Cat. I really, Sir, was so shocked, that fur the ino- 
ment I thought I could never forgive you, and al- 
most vowed I would never read your Kaleidoscope 
again, although hitherto it has so much interested 
me. But as 1 hope in these few lines to excite in 
you the wholesome feeling of repentance, and to 
make you bow to the opinion of a young female in 
favour of the tabby race, for the present I waive such 
a dreadful resolution. I find, however, in my at- 
tempt to correct your most unpardonable mistake, 
I am losivg sight of a far worse enemy of the feline 
species—the wretch who could so cruelly and bru- 
tally ill-use them. TI only wish, Sir, in the house he 
lives in, vo cat may ever killa rat, and that he may 
be pestered to death with swarms of such agreeable 
visitors ; perhaps his affection for this race may be 
sv great, he is only spiteful to cats for the havoc they 
make amongst them, But, Sir, with regard to the 
domestic cat, what animal can be such an amusing 
and entertaining companion for single ladies ? What 
van be more pleasing that to witness their gambols 
with our balls of cotton aud worsted, as we are bu- 
sied in the long winter evenings, uninterrupted by 
the troublesome intrusions of men whose ouly er. 
rands are to deceive us, not to become possessed of 
our hearts, as in olden times, but of our purses. To 
view them sitting before the fire on ouf footstools, 
their very countenances speaking as they sing and 
pur tous during the ceremonies of the tea-table! 
to mark their fidelity as they follow as up and duwn 
stairs, from room to room, and even into the gar- 
den and lanes, as mine do! What can evince greater 
courage, or present a more appalling appearance to 
an approaching enemy than when we behold them 
erecting their backs and swelling out every hair with 
an importance that at once equals or exceeds all 
that is terrific or grotesque, when disagreeable gen- 
tlemen enter our rooms with their odious dogs! In 
short, Sir, what can display greater strength or trac- 
tability, than when they are viewed so triumphantly 
charioteering the celebrated Mr. Usher in his comic 
and wondrous evolution! When, in addition to all 
this, we find them our best protectors from the hor- 
sors and depredations of the most noxious vermin, 
I will maintain that they are entitled to our highest 
admiration aud our constant care; that they deserve 
to be numbered with the most useful of domestic 


some of our kindest benefactors. Some say, love 
me, love wy dog; I say, luve me, love my cat; and 
1 hope, therefore, whev you write or when you speak 
of them again, you will never term them inferior 
animals.—I will not conclude without being very 
candid with you ; and, therefore, you must know, 
though I have been very angry with you, and at- 
tempted to be very severe, I think it is almost too 
bad; for, I really like you; because, though you 
unfortunately term them inferior animals, yet you 
appear fond of them, as well as myself; aod J admire 
the manly spirit with which you seem disposed to 
defend them from ruffian cat-worriers, 
I remain, Sir, your categorical servant, 
TABITHA TORTOISESHELL. 
December 30, 1820. 








A FLAGGING TRADE. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—As you are always ready to listen to 
the complaints of the poor, J bave been encou- 
raged to lay my case before you, which I am sure 
you will allow is a hard one. My trade is that of 
a shoemaker, in which | have been engaged for 30 
years; and though I have had to support a wife and 
five children, | was always able to make a decent 
appearance at church, and to give ao unbought 
vote at an election. But my business has lately been 
falling off, owing to the modern practice of flagging 
the parapets of the streets, instead of paving them 
with rough sharp-pointed stones, as formerly; and 
one of my best customers tuld me the other day, 
that where he used to wear two pair of shves, he 
now ooly wears one, And this, Sir, is not my only 
grievance ; for you must know that J had acquired 
great reputation for my skill in cutting corns, by 
which means I was enabled to add a few shillings 
every week to my little income; but this resource, 
Sir, is nearly gone ; for my customers say, that by 
contriving to walk only in the flagged streets, they 
suffer little pain from their corns, and hope soon to 
be releived from them altogether. Unless something 
is done to put a stop to this useless innovation, it is 
obvious One half of the trade will soon be obliged to 
quit their awd, and take refuge in a workhouse; or, 
if they persist in their present occupation, they must 
inevitably come to poverty at the last. 

Your humble servant, 
THOMAS PINCHER, 
No. 20, Cable-street, 26th Dec, 1820. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


The article in your paper of the 19th ult. (Dec. 
1820,) headed “Coke,” reminding me of the me- 
lancholy fate of an entire family, who were said to 
have perished from a very similar case, induced me 
to make farther inquiries from M. A. Y. the intel- 
ligent old gentleman from whom I had heard of the 
catastrophe. 

It seems that about forty years since, a family of 
labouring people resided in a cellar under a house 
near the bottom of Stauley-street. At the rear of 
their subterranean dwelling there stood a lime kiln ; 
and some bricks in the wall being loose, and the 
wind setting fall upon the house, it filled the cellar 
with the noxious vapour, and the entire family, 
said to consist of five persons, perished. It is said 
that a dog met its death that night, whilst a cat was 
found alive. 

According to the recollection of some elderly 
people, those persons all perished just in the atti- 
tudes in which they had goue to sleep, without any 
signs of having struggled, or any marks of their 
features having been convulsed by the agonies, or 
more properly, the process of death. 

The lime kiln is said to have stood about a dozen 
yards from the building ; and was removed after this 
deplorable consequence arising from its vicinity. 
The only object for preparing this small tribute 





‘animale, and that we ere even iudebted to them as 


to your useful and interesting miscellany, is to cor. 


roborate the warning voice raised by the author of 
the article alluded to, relative to the dangerous 
properties of Coke, when used in cluse and confined 
apartments, 

The old race who were living when the melan, 
choly event happened, are mustly gone to their last 
home ; and by the next generation it has been fore 
gotten. This revival of the narrative may, by 
possibility, preserve others from a similar fate. 

Liverpool, 20th Dec. 1820. 


. Co Correspondents. 


SELECTOR is entitled to our thanks ‘for the readiness 
he has expressed to contribute to our series of choice 
selections, under the head GLEANER ; a department 
of our work upon which we set such value, that we 
would not willingly dispense with it, even to supply 
its place with an equal quantity of original matter, 
however valuable. The collection of such amusing 
and instructive extracts comprehended in ‘a series of 
the volumes of the Kaleidoscope, will be more fre- 
quently reverted to than ~~ other department of our 
work. It has been often observed, that ing, une 
accompanied with occasional transcription of select pas- 
sages or memorable facts into a common-place book, 
failsin its principal aim, which is notmere amusement, 
but an extension of the sphere of our knowledge and 
experience. Few persons, however, will beat the pains 
requsite to form such a collection for themselves; and 
their reading resembles the journey of a traveler, who 
drives through a country, either in the night time, or 
with his carriage blinds closed. There are not many 
works, consisting entirely of such selections as those 
with which we should wish to store our Gleaner; the 
Curiosities of Literature and Mr. Southey’s Omniana 
are of the number; and, in our estimation, of more 
value than almost any other works of corresponding 
bulk. Our readers who view this subject in the same 
light as ourselves, will have no objection to our saving 
them the trouble of transcribing the most memorable 
passages of esteemed works, and depositing them in 
our Gleaner, ready for their ready reference at any 
future time, by the help of the index appended to our 
volumes. For these reasons, we shall most willingly 
avail ourselves to the profered aid of SELECTOR. 


Dow Juan.—The Don Juan of Lord Byron is a great 
favourite with the public, notwithstanding the exces- 
sive carelessness exhibited in its composition, its 
strange jumble of pathos and bathos, and what is of 
much greater importance, its occasional grossness. 
The peculiar construction of the verse affords such 
latitude to the writer, that it will probably bocome a 
precedent to many an irregular genius, whose muse is 
too flighty or capricious to be kept down to the ordi- 
hary pace. 

Having in our “ mind’s eye” the test of Moliere, we 
read” over to a shrewd and ancient female relative 
the first canto ot ‘* Liverpool,” which will be found 
in our poetical department; and as the old lady 
laughed heartily at certain passages, and as we 
could not avoid joining in the laugh, we concluded 
that our reader: would laugh too; and therefore 
decided upon its publicaton. The writer who scrib- 
bles as he tells us in avery gay mood, will per- 
ceive that we have taken an occasional liberty with 
him: for instance, we have lopped off his (fore 
toe we had written, but we mean his) ‘* for to,” 
which now and then occurred in the sense of the 
French ‘* pour.” In taking our leave of him, we 
must express our wish to see the promised continua- 
tion of his whimsical piece; not doubting that he 
will see the propriety of avoiding those faults for 
which not even bs beauties of Byron can atone in 
the estimation of a correct mind. 


New Dispensary.—The letter of A SUBSCRIBER, 
arising outof that of Junius inserted in our last 
publication, shall be given next week. _ 

HIsTORICAL QUERIES.—Wehave been favoured with 
two replies to the historical queries contained in our 
last ; and shall probably select the shorter one for 
publication. 

We shall give an explanation to S. E. N. in our next. 

Further acknowledg ts——A SUBSCRIBER and a 
WELL-WISHER.—W. M. P. —EGO.—H. St. JOHN 
—ts 
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